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Moscow, March 26, via London, April 5.—Before de- 
scribing the trial of Archbishop Zepliak and seventeen 
of his clergy at the Moscow trial, which ended last night, 
I should say I do not describe from hearsay. I attended 
every sitting from the first day to the last, sometimes go- 
ing without food or sleep in order to do so and send tele- 
graphic accounts afterward. Whether any of these tele- 
grams ever reached my paper is for my editor to say. 
[They did not—The New York Herald. ] = 

The Bolshevist Foreign Office at first refused tickets for 
the trial to all correspondents, though they were ready 
enough to supply admission cards to Red army parades and 
Bolshevist meetings, but being an old hand in journalism I 
got in. Later on other correspondents obtained admis- 
sion. I should say I am personally acquainted with none 
of the prisoners and I do not know a single Pole in Mos- 
cow. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


For the last two years the Polish policy has been anti- 
pathetic to me and I have never called on Polish repre- 
sentatives here or got a single scrap of information from 
Polish sources directly or indirectly. For the Polish 
priests put on trial here I had no personal feeling, and I 
should not have hesitated to denounce these priests if it 
had been proved to my satisfaction they had plotted against 
the Soviet Government on behalf of Poland. But having 
carefully listened to all the evidence I am convinced these 
Petrograd priests never engaged in any plot against the 
Soviet Government. Their persecution was on religious 
grounds alone. It is the first item in a program for the 
destruction of Christianity in Russia. 

Krylenko, who conducted the prosecution, and Galkin, 
a renegade priest, the presiding judge, made this perfectly 
clear. They asked every one of the clerical prisoners 
whether they had taught the catechism to children, and 
every prisoner answered yes. 
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They then read the Bolshevist law, which makes it a 
crime to impart religious teaching to any one under 
eighteen years old, and asked each prisoner if he would 
continue to teach the catechism. The reply in every case 
was yes, always delivered in a firm tone and sometimes 
accompanied by a smile—a smile of pity, I fancy, for the 
ignorance of a man who would ask such a question of 
priests who had remained with their flock in Petrograd 
during the last five years of terror. 

Dery Ban on TEACHING 

The Archbishop’s face lit with pleasure and surprise 
when he answered. It was as if he had been asked if he 
could see the way to accept the miraculous gift of health, 
youth and unlimited riches. Behind the prelate sat the 
young priest, Edward Yunevich, newly ordained, as one 
could see from his tonsure not yet covered by his hair. 
Joy flashed in his eyes and irradiated his whole countenance 
when asked if, in obedience with the Bolshevist law, he 
would cease teaching children their catechism. Joyous- 
ness so marked his voice in his ““No” that the three Bolshe- 
vist judges, who were all smoking cigarettes at the time, 
looked up simultaneously in surprise. 

The priests were next asked if, after the churches had 
been closed, they dared disobey the Bolshevist law by say- 
ing Mass. Yes of course they all said Mass. Not only 
did they own up to the crime but admitted there was al- 
ways a congregation of about 150 or 200. 

They used empty halls for the purpose. Petrograd is 
half empty and there are many halls and suites of rooms 
available for such services, though in the winter time the 
cold in those unheated rooms must have been murderous. 


Case Arrects ALL RELIGIONS 

And, to the surprise of the Red judges, they would not 
promise to cease saying Mass. This case, however, does 
not concern Roman Catholics alone. It concerns all re- 
ligions, including the Jews. It is a crime under the Bol- 
shevist law to impart religious teaching to any person 
under the age of eighteen years, even though the teacher 
be the mother and the pupil her child. This law therefore 
strikes at all religions and at one of the most sacred rights 
of parents. 
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The trial, as I have indicated, was a religious trial and 
not a political one, though the Procurer, or Prosecutor, 
tried hard to make out it was political. He tried to make 
out that meeting at the ordinary diocesan conferences the 
Catholic clergy of Petrograd had ipso facto formed them- 
selves into an illegal counter revolutionary organization. 


CouNTER REVOLUTION CHARGE 


This was nonsense. The papers seized at the house of 
Father Butchkavitch, where they were found in an open 
drawer, concerned discussions held at various times by 
the clergy with regard to questions which the clergy were 
bound to discuss—what attitude they should take toward 
the new divorce law, the law separating Church and State, 
the law separating Church and school, and there were 
also innumerable crazy decrees which the Soviet Govern- 
ment had poured forth at the rate of ten a day. 

Prosecutor Krylenko made clear that any men who meet 
together to discuss in a critical spirit the decrees of the 
Soviet Government are counter revolutionaries and as a 
matter of fact he is right. Such is the law of the Soviet, 
and the sooner English and American concessionnaires 
know that the better. Englishmen and Americans up to 
the present have been treated with special consideration 
and practically conceded extraterritorial privileges, but 
once London and Washington recognize the Soviet Gov- 
ernment fully the mask will be dropped and all foreigners 
here will be made to feel that they live under an insup- 
portable tyranny. 

The reading of the death sentences was begun on the 
stroke of midnight of Palm Sunday. The audience 
throughout was largely composed of Communists. 


BLOODTHIRSTY PROSECUTOR 


Of all the bloodthirsty, wild beasts I have ever set eyes 
on, Krylenko is the worst. I do not refer to his personal 
appearance, which is that of a nimble, dapper little man 
of about forty with a pugnacious face and small mustache. 

His smile, when first I saw it, seemed to me not un- 
pleasant; but now I see it at night, see it as it looked 
when he was gloating over innocent men whom he had 
condemned to death. Again and again he looked Father 
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Butchkavitch in the eye, his own eyes filled with revolt- 
ing merriment. His face wore the same smile during the 
most pathetic parts of Bobrischiff Pushkin’s speech for 
‘the defense. He actually tried hard to catch the eye of 
that lawyer, to make him smile, too, in attempts to undo 
all the work of his emotional appeal. 

This was bad enough, but nothing compared to the 
energy which he threw into his demand for blood. The 
public prosecutor, in any country where there is such a 
functionary, is quite right in asking with firmness for the 
punishment of the guilty; but Krylenko’s thirst for the 
death sentence transcended all limits. He raged like a 
wild animal stinted in its allowance of blood, and de- 
voured in consequence by a raging thirst. And he must 
have known, for he is an educated man, that he had not 
proved his case. Most of it was built up on admissions 
made by the prisoners under cross-examination. 

Firmsy Evipence OFFERED 


In my earlier dispatches I have explained how the 
Cheka in Petrograd seized a number of documents in the 
rooms of Father Butchkavitch, and in one of those I 
stated that the charge of high treason could not be based 
upon such documents in any other country in the world, 
and that is true. I heard all of them read out in court, 
and found them innocuous and, as cabled earlier, Krylenko 
showed Father Butchkavitch each of these documents, 
one after the other, asking him: “Do you admit having 
written this?” Father Butchkavitch admitted them all 
save one to which there was no name, but which was not 
in the prisoner’s handwriting and was not addressed to 
him. Even this document was not important; it spoke 
only of money being got in Poland, and Polish priests 
naturally would get money for their churches from their 
native country ; but the judge insisted upon its being read. 

Jupces Oprenty BrAsep 

I have spoken of the procurer. The Judges were 
worthy of him. They grinned knowingly at him, and he 
at them, throughout the entire trial. They showed the 
grossest kind of favoritism. They showed it on the 
very first day, when the defense raised the question of 
procedure. The defense said: 
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Here are a series of incidents—refusal to sign an agreement 
with the Soviet Government regarding church property; refusal 
to evacuate the church promptly when called upon to do so, &c. 
We propose that these matters be taken up separately, and that 
the prosecution prove them to be breaches of the law. 


Krylenko objected to this, insisting that all of these 
isolated incidents be taken together as part of a general 
counter revolutionary conspiracy against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and the three judges upheld his objection. 


CRIME OF NEAR-BLIND PRIEST 


Some of these incidents were of the flimsiest character. 
Take the case of the priest who fell “demonstratively” 
upon his knees when a couple of Red hooligans entered 
his church after services and ordered the congregation 
out of it. The priest was nearly blind, as was obvious to 
every one in court who watched his movements during 
the trial. He had not seen the intruders, and simply 
knelt down before the Blessed Sacrament after he had 
finished Mass. But Krylenko insisted that his action in 
falling upon his knees was an appeal to the religious fan- 
aticism of his parishioners, and therefore punishable 
under an article in the Bolshevist penal code. 

That priest was condemned to serve ten years in prison. 

The audience was worthy of the judges and the pro- 
curer—at least the Communist portion of it. It actually 
applauded when Krylenko, writhing and frothing at the 
mouth like a madman, made his second and more fright- 
ful demand for the lives of six of the prisoners, and the 
presiding judge did not attempt to quiet the audience. 
But half an hour later, when some Poles clapped their 
hands in approval of a moving and unanswerable appeal 
for the men’s lives, made by one of the lawyers for the 
defense, the same judge furiously threatened. to have the 
room cleared if this demonstration was repeated. 

Next day an attempt was made to admit only Com- 
munists to the court, and only persons able to exhibit 
cards of membership in the Communist party or some 
Bolshevist organization were allowed to enter. On the 
last day, however, many Polish women got in, and their 
lamentations when the verdict was announced were the 
most heartrending sounds I have ever heard. Even then, 
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however, the Communists were in the majority and their 
leers and laughs and observations disgusting to the last 
degree. 


ONE UNFORGETTABLE FACE 


One unshaven, bestial looking visage in front of me I 
shall never forget. During all the time the prisoners were 
pleading for their lives that abominable face was set in 
a perpetual grin, with mouth open. Worst of all it swung 
round at intervals and fixed its bloodshot eyes on me, 
as if insisting upon an answering sympathetic laugh. 

There were also, I am sorry to say, Polish faces just 
‘as cruel, callous and repulsive. One, of a type hardly 

human, with little sunken eyes, was in a perpetual state 
of merriment. These were the faces of Polish Commun- 
ists who have formed a Bolshevist organization here under 
the patronage of the Kremlin, and who were encouraged 
by the Soviet Government to attend, that they might gloat 
over their unfortunate countrymen in the dock. 

Poland certainly is to be congratulated for having got 
rid of these degenerate renegades, with no nationality, no 
morals, no religion, no honor; but Russia is to be sym- 
pathized with on being thus converted into a cesspool for 
all the bitterness and obliquity of the human species. 


Court In BALLRooM 

The court of justice was hardly in keeping with its 
contents. It is known as the Blue Hall, and was the ball- 
room of the old palace of the nobility, now the palace of 
Red labor unions. Painted light blue and adorned with 
a frieze representing maidens dancing and naked cupids 
trailing wreath of roses, it would have constituted a more 
suitable background for a light comedy than a tragedy. 
During the last two nights of the trial the door was open 
owing to the heat arising from the vast, perspiring crowd, 
and through these open doors floated odds and ends of 
ragtime music, punctuated by the distant handclapping 
of an audience, for the Red laborites have a concert room 
downstairs. Sometimes this applause was followed im- 
mediately after by a blood curdling yelp from Krylenko. 

And the prisoners: how did they bear themselves under 
the ordeal? It reassured my faith in human nature that 
in these days of disillusion, depression and doubt men 
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could rise to such heights. Never once did they falter. 
Not an inch did they yield. No Christian martyrs ever 
bore themselves more nobly before the tribunal of Nero. 


One Acep Priest FALTERS 


One old priest with a fine ascetic face did, indeed, be- 
come confused under the fierce cross-examination of the 
prosecutor, and for some moments his mind seemed un- 
able to function, but it was physical, not moral failure. 
When he returned to the dock after a short adjournment 
of the court I noticed that he sat between two strong and 
sunny spirits—a young priest and the former Archbishop 
Federoff, both at once gentle and strong. At all subsequent 
sittings he was seen between these two. 

When, on Palm Sunday, the old priest was asked what 
he had to say before sentence was passed, he spoke as 
firmly as the others. 

At the beginning of the trial Archbishop Zepliak looked 
feeble and worn, as well he might, for he is near seventy, 
and he was brought every day from the filthy Butyrka 
prison in a patrol wagon of the Cheka. But when he 
heard Krylenko demand the death penalty he seemed re- 
juvenated. His color rose, his eye brightened, his tall 
figure straightened, and, in his long black cassock fastened 
at the waist by a broad red sash, he looked what he was 
—a prince of the Church, head of all Russian Catholics 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, from the frozen sea to the 
frontiers of India. 


Wears Martyr’s CoLor 


On the day death sentence was passed on him his face 
shone with pleasure, his gray hair brushed carefully back, 
and he had been able somehow or other to procure a new 
skull cap, and a sash of the brightest red. The journal- 
ists who reported the trial for the Bolshevist papers allud- 
ed to this sash and this cap as symbols of the rank of 
Archbishop. None of them seemed aware, however, that 
the color of blood had been purposely chosen because so 
many early Christian Bishops died as martyrs, and that 
election to the episcopal chair was generally sentence of 
death. 


When called upon to say his last words, the Archbishop 
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rose to his full height and delivered an address so touching 
and so simple that a profound hush, with something of 
awe in it, settled down upon that hostile audience of Red 
soldiers, atheists, sneerers and demoralized students. So 
great was the effect on myself that I could not put pen 
to paper. 

ARCHBISHOP’S DEFENSE 


The few words of that speech from the dock which 
remain in my mind are but a faint reflection of what he 
really said. The Archbishop denied, as did all those who 
spoke after him, that he had belonged to any political or- 
ganization, or had engaged in any counter-revolutionary 
intrigues. He had, on the contrary, confined himself to 
teaching his people the truths of their holy religion, these 
same truths which the Church had taught for nearly 2,000 
years. 

The Church had never taught the people to do wrong, 
he said, and he had never taught wrongdoing. He had 
never taught anything that did not tend to good morals 
and good citizenship. It had been his duty as the head of 
the Catholic Church in Russia to set a good example to 
the priests under him and to the flock intrusted to his care. 

“Today,” concluded the Archbishop, “I stand before 
a temporal judge; tomorrow maybe I shall stand before 
an eternal judge, and I hope the temporal judge may 
be just to me and the eternal judge merciful.” 

Next after the Archbishop spoke Father Maletzki, a 
kindly old man near seventy, but agile and upright of 
figure as a man of fifty. His commanding appearance, 
stern countenance and bushy eyebrows made him look 
severe, but as soon as he opened his mouth early in the 
trial everyone knew he was a gentle type. He had a 
magnificent voice and perfect articulation, so it was a 
pleasure to hear him. Had the hall been twice as large 
as it was he would have been heard distinctly at the 
further end—not a word would have been lost. 


Priest TELLS oF His CHILDHOOD 


Father Maletzki began by telling with touching sim- 
plicity and candor of little incidents of his boyhood. He 
said he was of a noble family—a bold thing to say to an 
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audience holding the belief that everybody not belonging 
to the working class is a parasite and a tyrant. His father, 
he said had been a very wealthy man who kept many serv- 
ants, but he was a very kind and just master and a good 
Christian. Once when his son was little the boy had, in 
a moment of irritation, called the doorkeeper a fool. The 
father made the lad kneel down to kiss the man’s hand 
and beg his forgiveness. This was to show the boy that 
all men were equal before God, and the lesson was never 
forgotten. 

Young Maletzki afterward became a priest, and in an 
orphanage which he founded in Petrograd he placed many 
starving boys whom he picked up in the street. He had 
never engaged in political plots of any kind, but had been 
prosecuted under the Czar gu he worked for his 
people and the poor. 

ExTRAORDINARY Seis 


These crude translations of disjointed phrases of Father 
Maletzki’s speech convey only the faintest idea of how 
extraordinarily touching that speech was. The Bolshe- 
viki must indeed be blind if they cannot see that a religion 
which makes a rich man’s son devote his life to the poor 
must be infinitely superior to their irreligion of cant and 
talk, of cruelty and corruption. 

Vicar-General Butchkavitch, as the Archbishop’s right 
hand man, necessarily had to make a different kind of 
speech, for he had to deal with the business side of the 
diocese, a diocese covering all Russia, and he also was 
accused of originating a plot. Therefore, he had to enter 
into many details to confute the charges leveled at him 
and his colleagues ; and he did confute these charges com- 
pletely. During his speech, the speech of a man about to 
be condemned to death, the prosecutor interrupted him 
and jeered in his face. 


BUTCHKAVITCH’S DENIAL 
Father Butchkavitch showed he had never conspired 
with Poland against the Soviet Government. If he had 
tried to get money from Poland for his church, which 
was burdened with debt, where was the crime in that? He 
was a Polish citizen, and naturally would turn for financial 
help to his own country. He might also have scoffed at 
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the charge of conspiring with a foreign Power, which 
was based by the prosecutor upon the fact that he had 
several times, several years ago, sent letters to Poland 
otherwise than through the post. 

I have not sent letters through the Russian post recent- 
ly, and not a single foreign correspondent in Moscow has; 
and two years ago the Bolshevist post office was even 
worse than it is now. 

“Why did not the Archbishop send his letters through 
the Foreign Office?” roared Krylenko; the Archbishop’s 
neglect to do so was actually made one of the most serious 
charges against him. Father Butchkavitch spoke of the 
jeers leveled at him on account of the large sums of money 
that passed through his hands; but one must remember, 
the diocese embraced all Russia. He had, as a matter 
of fact, spent all his own money in building several prim- 
ary schools, a technical school and a professional school 
for Catholics. The prosecutor could easily ascertain these 
facts for himself. 

His Church in Petrograd was burdened with enormous 
debts ; he was a Polish citizen. What wonder, therefore, 
that he should appeal for money to his friends in Poland? 
He was accused of conspiracy on the strength of letters 
found lying unconcealed on his desk, but had he been 
engaged in a conspiracy he would have concealed them. 
Had his activities been compromising some evidence of 
a conspiracy had been produced. The minutes of vestry 
meetings are not evidence of a conspiracy. 

A great speech was made by Edward Yunevitch, the 
young priest already described. His bright eyes seemed 
fixed. He described how, as a student, he heard in Petro- 
grad the shots announcing the fall of czardom. He had 
rejoiced, for czardom had been the enemy of Catholicism 
in Russia. Young as he was he knew of the persecution 
of friends who had been sent by hundreds to prison and 
Siberia because of their faith. But he saw Bolshevism 
as a worse enemy than czardom. 


Quotes Worps oF CHRIST 


It realized none of its expectations, it gave none of the 
liberty it had promised. The people of Petrograd were 
now weeping and miserable. What were the poor Cath- 
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olics of Petrograd to do if their priests did not return 
to them? This naive question excited bitter mirth among 
the hardened Communists who filled the courts, and the 
judges asked, not unkindly, that he might leave the ques- 
tion of Petrograd alone, and confine himself to the charges 
against him personally. The prisoner apologized for being 
carried away, but said he thought he would be allowed 
to say everything, as these were the last words he would 
say. He ended with Christ’s last words on the cross: 
“Not my will, but Thine, be done.” 

There was a profound sensation, and some minutes of 
silence. I noticed tears in the eyes of even the Bolshevist . 
women who had crowded into the court, owing to the fact 
there was no tragedy in the theaters that night to com- 
pare with the thrill of emotion in the real tragedy being 
enacted at the trial. 

Ex-Archbishop Federoff said he was in the same posi- 
tion as the Archbishop, being the head of the whole 
Uniate or United Greek Church of Russia, with priests 
under him and many of the faithful following his rite. 
He tried to argue with the Judge on the injustice of the 
law preventing religious teaching to minors, but the Judge 
stopped him, sternly, saying: “It is the law of the re- 
public. It is yours not to comment on it; you must obey it.” 


CourTING MARTYRDOM 


The younger clergymen in the dock were perhaps too 
aggressive, if anything. They were courting martyrdom, 
now that Holy Week had come. But the old Archbishop, 
while equally firm, is suave: “Yes, our religion teaches 
us to pray for our enemies,” he says in answer to a ques- 
tion put by Krylenko. 

The young priest called Eismont is particularly aggres- 
sive. “You do not consider yourself bound to obey the 
orders of the Soviet Government?” Krylenko asks, mean- 
ing the orders regarding Catholic churches. “I do not,” 
replies Eismont. 

After his church had been closed by the Soviet author- 
ities this young priest continued to say Mass to a congre- 
gation of 200 or more in a deserted orphanage under- 
neath his private rooms. He calmly admitted this crime 
against the Bolshevist law, as if he were proud of it. 
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Questioned about the chalices and other sacred vessels 
he used in these services he said they were his private 


property. All the other altar vessels had been seized by 
the Bolsheviki. 


ApmitT TEACHING RELIGION 


Further questioning brought the calm admission that in 
defiance of the Soviet law that religion must be taught 
to nobody under eighteen years of age Eismont had made 
a practice of collecting children in the cold and deserted 
orphanage and had spoken to them about God. 

Similar testimony was given by two other young priests, 
Fathers Qunovitch and Hodnovitch of the Churches of 
St. Stanislaus and Catherine. At St. Stanislaus’s the 
curate had told the Bolshevist commission who had come 
to take an inventory: “Clear out of this at once!” 

“Citizen Hodnovitch,” roared Krylenko, “do you not 
consider yourself bound to obey the orders of the Soviet 
Government ?” 

“IT am not only a citizen,” said the young clergyman, 
“but also a Roman Catholic priest.” Father Hodnovitch 
also continued to celebrate Mass after his church had been 
closed by a commissar, who had warned him not to cele- 
brate public worship until further orders. About 150 
persons were present every time he said Mass. And he 
also had taught children the catechism. He admitted 
both facts proudly. 

Ex-Archbishop Federoff and all the other priests made 
similar admissions: they had all said Mass and collected 
Christian children together to teach them about God, 
despite the fact that the Soviet Government had strictly 
forbidden it. 

Sapunoff, a Bolshevist official serving in Basil Island, 
Petrograd, testified to the trouble he had had with a 
little Catholic chapel there. The first time he went to 
close the place the attitude of the crowd was so threaten- 
ing he judged it prudent to retire. The next time he did 
the job, but the crowd insulted him, crying, “This is 
what the Communists call liberty of conscience!” 

The proceeding ended amid the most dramatic circum- 
stances. A witness, Smirnoff, had testified that the 
priests had celebrated Mass after he had cleared their 


’ 
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churches and notified them they must not carry on public 
worship until they had received permission from the 
Soviet Government. Galkin, the presiding Judge, asked 
the prisoners if this was so, and they admitted it was. 

“Now you must choose once and for all,” yelled a 
savage faced ex-priest on the scarlet bench. “Are you 
going to continue saying Mass?” 

It was a tense, dramatic moment. Each priest was 
questioned in turn. Each stood up and declared calmly, 
firmly and proudly that he would continue to say Mass 
and teach children the catechism, no matter what the con- 
sequences to himself. 


SAVAGE QUESTIONING 


The Judge savagely questioned one young man who 
had been ordained in 1914 when twenty-three years old. 
“Do you teach children their catechism?” 

“Ves.” 

“Do you know that under article 121 of the penal code 
it is a crime to teach children the catechism, and that 
religion must be taught to no one before he is eighteen 
years old?” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“And will you continue to teach the catechism?” 

“Yes, with God’s help, I will. It is my duty to do so, 
no matter what the consequences may be. If a father 
asks me to teach his child the catechism I cannot refuse.” 

Galkin, himself a renegade priest, scowled darkly. He 
had selected the youngest priest, thinking he would yield 
and practically abjure his faith, but he found himself 
struggling against a rock. 

“Rome teaches you this,” yelled Galkin, “and Soviet 
Russia teaches the contrary. Which will you choose, 
Rome or Red Russia?” 

In the deep silence that followed the voice of the 
young priest rang out like the voice of an early Christian 
in the Flavian amphitheatre : 

“Rome,” he said, with a smile. 

And the electric light overhead shone upon a face that 
might have been the model for the great medieval picture 
of Saint Sebastian in the National Gallery in London. 

The death sentence on the Archbishop and the Vicar- 
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General was pronounced at midnight at Palm Sunday. 
The Archbishop and Butchkavitch looked as men who had 
obtained their lifelong heart’s desire. The Archbishop 
embraced his aged, white bearded lawyer who, though of 
the Orthodox Church and not a Catholic, broke down 
and wept bitterly. Then the Archbishop embraced all 
the clergy and all were removed under a heavily armed 
escort of Reds. 

Meanwhile there was a frightful scene in court, when 
many Polish women fainted, others had hysterics apd 
screaming fell to the floor, to be roughly dragged out by 
Red soldiers. The aged manservant of the Archbishop, 
a Pole and a typical old soldier with white mustaches, 
struggled desperately to the dock to bid farewell to his 
master, but he was overpowered and thrown out by the 
Reds, who finally, panic stricken by a fear of rescue, 
cleared the court at the point of the bayonet. 


BAYONETS GUARD PRISONERS 


There were extraordinary military precautions in the 
street when the prisoners were removed, beneath a double 
hedge of bayonets, from the court into a huge covered 
lorry van like a “Black Maria” police wagon. The same 
van was formerly used in carrying piles of the dead who 
had been murdered in the cellar of the Cheka, at eleven 
Bolshoi Lubanka, to the deadhouse of the hospital, in 
the outskirts of the city, whence they were buried. 

Since I wrote the above the Archbishop has been re- 
prieved. Nevertheless, the civilized world should know 
of the scenes whereby Soviet Russia panders to the blood- 
thirsty men who alone keep it in power. The above ac- 
count of the priests’ trial is not second hand informa- 
tion, but comes from one who, as the Bolsheviki knew, 
attended every sitting of the court. 

[The sentence of death was pronounced against Arch- 
bishop Zepliak and Monsignor Butchkavitch while their 
companions were sentenced to prison. Since the Mos- 
cow dispatch was written the sentence against the Arch- 
bishop was commuted to ten years’ solitary imprisonment, 
following world-wide protests, but the sentence of death 
against Monsignor Butchkavitch was carried out by a 
firing squad in Moscow last Saturday.] 





The Popes and the Jews 
Dom GiiBert Hiccrns, C.R.L. 
The Liverpool “Catholic Times” 

Writing on the Feast of the great martyr-bishop of 
Smyrna, St. Polycarp, I turn to this date in my abbre- 
viated Catholic Encyclopedia, “Alban Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints,” and find that when the aged prelate was sen- 
tenced to be burnt alive “everyone ran with all speed to 
fetch wood from the baths and shops, The Jews were 
particularly active on this occasion. After the heroie 
bishop’s death the same Jews advised the proconsul 
not to bestow (the unconsumed corpse) on the Chris- 
tians lest abandoning the crucified man they should adore 
Polycarp. The centurion seeing a contest raised by the 
Jews, placed the body in the middle of the pile and burnt 
it to ashes.” February 23, 155. 

If I report this tragic fact it is not from a dislike to 
Hebrews. What they have done to Christians, Christians 
have done to Christians; e.g., St. Joan of Arc. With 
the alteration of one word, a line from the Marriage Ser- 


vice perfectly expresses my feeling towards the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel: “He that loveth the Jews loveth 
himself.” 


PAPAL PROTECTION 


One of several reasons for my holding this view is the 
attitude which the Popes have generally adopted towards 
the persecutors of the Jews. The subject is a wide one, 
and cannot be adequately treated in the columns of a news- 
paper. I should like, however, to adduce a few historical 
proofs of the sympathy which the Popes extended to 
the Jews in the Middle Ages. When a violent persecution 
burst upon the Jews in Cologne, Mainz, Worms, Speyer 
and Strasburg, loud protestations were made by Pope 
Eugene III. There followed half a century of comparative 
peace. The Jews in Italy saw Pope Alexander III. con- 
firming decrees of the Third Lateran Council (1179), pro- 
tecting their religious liberty. When the Jews were suf- 
fering violence at the hands of the Crusaders they appealed 
to Innocent III., who issued a Constitution which instantly 
forbade mob violence and compulsory baptism. 
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If later on Church legislation showed itself sometimes 
unfavorable to the Jews we must not overlook the fact 
that in 1235, Gregory IX. confirmed the Constitution of 
Innocent III, mentioned above, and that of 1247. Innocent 
IV. issued a Bull reprobating the false accusations and 
various excesses of the time against the Jews. In 1273 
Pope Gregory X. issued a Bull ordaining that no injury 
be inflicted on the persons or property of the Jews. 


Tue Law or CHARITY 


Let these acts of Papal benevolence be remembered by 
our separated brethren, the Children of Israel, when they 
read or hear of the cruel persecutions to which their un- 
happy race has been subjected. And may they for whom 
we ask the light of faith and all who look for the removal 
of the veil from the eyes of their Jewish fellow-citizens, 
weigh these words of Pope Martin V. uttered in 1419 on 
behalf of the Jews: 

Whereas the Jews are made to the image of God, and a remnant 
of them will one day be saved, and whereas they have besought our 
protection; following in the footsteps of our predecessors we com- 
mand that they be not molested in their Synagogues; that their 
laws, rights and customs be not assailed; that they be not baptized 
by force, constrained to observe Christian festivals, nor to wear 
new badges, and they be not hindered in their business relations 
with Christians (“Cath. Encyclopedia,” Vol. VIII., p. 395). 

With these paternal words the short paper may fittingly 
end. A father’s example is a law for his loving children. 
It has given birth to the Gild of Israel and inspires the 
members of the Gild to do their best in union with Christ, 
every day and in every way for the conversion of the Jews 
“of whom is Christ according to the flesh.” 












The Need of the Hour 


Rev. James J. REANY 
The London “Universe” 


The burning question of the day for Catholics is to find 
in some movement the inspiration that will lead to acts of 
supernatural patriotism. This discovered zeal and self- 
sacrifice will rise and flow spontaneously and easily. The 
Crusades furnished such an inspiration in the Middle 
Ages. In these times the mission spirit appears to be the 
vital motive of holy endeavor. “To restore all things in 
Christ” is the call of the hour. Let clergy and laity alike 
each in their respective spheres implant a practical love for 
the struggling church at home and abroad and we shall wit- 
ness a renewal of the reign of Christ unequalled in the 
history of the world. 

If ever there was a time when we should give our Catho- 
lic people a foreign mission education that time is the 
present. For today Catholic missionaries are free to go 
throughout all the pagan lands of China and Japan, India 
and Africa, and preach the Gospel of Christ without let or 
hindrance. Pagan Governments are not hostile, lesser of- 
ficials are respectful. Today in a very true sense millions . 
of pagans are appealing to the Catholics of Great Britain 
to take their part in aiding their salvation. “Pass over 
into Macedonia, and help us” (Acts XVI, 9). 

Humanly speaking there is only one possible way to get 
our people to realize the appalling need for missionaries at 
home and abroad, and that is by giving them missionary 


education and training. “It is the spirit that quickeneth” 
(John VI, 64). 


An EssentiaL Duty 


Now mission education is a duty, not a charity nor a 
work of supererogation. How many of us realize the im- 
port of this assertion? Is foreign mission education held 
to be a duty and a necessity in any of our seminaries, col- 
leges, or schools? It is true that there is a growing mis- 
sion spirit and practise in many. But does any Catholic 
school in Great Britain hold as a necessary part of its edu- 
cational system mission education? Is, therefore, the as- 
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sertion that mission education is a duty untrue? Surely 
not. What then is a Catholic education? Why does it 
exist ? 

Catholic education is not merely- secular education im- 
parted by. Catholic teachers in a building under Catholic 
management. It is essentially an education for forming 
the mind and the heart of the child to live a Catholic life; 
just as far as education attains this it is effective Catholic 
education. In so far as it falls short of this it is defective. 

But what is this Catholic life for which Catholic educa- 
tion is intended to fit us? Catholic life is a life lived in 
union with the will of God, and this demands as a necessity 
the love of our neighbor. Here then is the case—millions 
of people are living in the outer darkness of paganism for 
want of greater missionary effort. There is only one way 
of supplying that tremendous need, viz., by educating our 
peonle to realize it and by training them to take their share 
in missionary endeavor. Otherwise how can we say that 
we love those millions of pagans as ourselves, for whom 
Christ died, and neglect to take the means of assisting 
them? 


THE COMMAND OF CHRIST 


Surely whatever broadens the vision, deepens and 
widens the religious interests of our youth, should find a 
place in our schools. Is it not necessary to educate our 
youth to fulfil their duties as members of the Catholic 
Church? We rejoice that we are Catholic. But what do 
we mean? We mean that we belong to a missionary or- 
ganization established by Our Saviour to teach all nations, 
and to preach His doctrines to every creature. 

Now the Church, humanly speaking, cannot preach 
Christ’s doctrines to every creature, unless her children 
cooperate with her to the greatest extent. Noblesse 
oblige. But her children cannot give their best and most 
effectual cooperation unless they realize the need and the 
urgency and are trained and directed how to make the 
necessary effort in the best possible way. 

If our children received a mission education in theory 
and in practise during the years they are attending our 
schools they would have received a mission formation for 
life of which they could never be deprived; and if we did 
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this the coming generation would be a generation of mis- 
sionary Catholics. 

Catholic education is not merely a theoretical abstract 
thing. It is something to be carried into practise; some- 
thing to be lived. With regard to Catholic mission educa- 
tion, if we cannot do more, we can at least pray for the 
needs of the mission-field. “Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest, that He send laborers into His harvest” (Luke 
X, 2). 


THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


Our children should be taught to say a little prayer daily 
for their pagan brothers and sisters who have no Catholic’ 
parents, no Catholic churches, and no Catholic schools. 
They should be taught to remember the struggling mission- 
aries who are striving to bring the light of faith to millions 
who never have heard of Christ. They should learn how 
missionary priests, brothers, and sisters are toiling to ex- 
tend God’s Kingdom—and how they can help them by 
their prayers. Such prayers will keep the mission idea 
fresh in their minds and imbue them with the missionary 
spirit. 

And why should not our children be exhorted from time 
to time to receive Holy Communion to obtain a missionary 
intention? Thus on a specified day they might receive 
Holy Communion to obtain the conversion of the people of 
China and to ask the assistance of God for the missionary 
priests, brothers and sisters, laboring there. On another 
they might pray for the conversion of the pagans in 
Africa, and so on. 

Does any Catholic really think that the seed of love of 
the mission field, and all it implies, could not: be made to 
strike root and thrive and grow into a great tree when it is 
so nurtured? Urgent prayer for the mission needs is 
bound sooner or later to generate missionary activity. 
The fostering and adoption of mission education in our 
entire educational system is the most important matter 
which confronts the Catholic Church in Great Britain to- 
day. For does it not contain the real solution of all our 
mission problems at home and abroad? 

If the Catholics of Great Britain would but realize their 
responsibility to educate and train their children in mis- 
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sionary service they would soon bring about with the 
Divine assistance a glorious revival of the ancient Faith of 
our fathers, in which every man, woman, and child would 
regard it a privilege to be a missionary in the cause of 
Christ both at home and abroad. _When this is brought 
about, then we may reasonably hope to see the Catholic 
Church in Great Britain in the first rank of the Catholic 
uussionary countries of Christendom. 





